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1882, had been made in the meantime. He had now
been six months in prison. The conditions were
not unnecessarily onerous, and he never at any
time complained of them, nor asked to be set free.
But he was a young, ambitious man, fretted by
inaction, and liberty is dear to all. He was jealous
of power, and the control of Irish politics had
entirely slipped from his hands. The Land League
had been superseded by secret societies, useless for
any good purpose, though fruitful in crime. The
Land Act had triumphed over the No Rent
Manifesto, and open resistance to the law had
ceased. On the other hand, the abominable acts
of vengeance which were from time to time com-
mitted injured the cause of Home Rule as much as
they shocked humanity* The facts of ParnelFs
career do not warrant the belief that he had a
sensitive conscience. If outrages served his pur-
pose, he would not go out of his way to prevent
them. But moonlighting did more harm than
good, and he had had enough of it. While Mr.
Gladstone, at the suggestion of Mr. Childers,
was instructing Mr. Forster to draw up a Bill for
The t giving Ireland Provincial Councils,1 Mr. Parnell
o?arrears. had taken up the more immediately practical
question of arrears. There were in Ireland a
hundred thousand small tenants who could not
take advantage of the Land Act because they had
not paid their rents. From his cell, or rather
sitting-room, in Kilmainham Parnell drafted a
Bill for wiping out these arrears by a grant of
public money, and thus enabling the small tenants
to go before the Court. It was clear that no such
Bill would have any chance of passing without the
support of the Government. Of Mr. Forster he
had no hope. But he did not despair of making
a favourable impression upon Mr. Gladstone and

1 See Reid's Life of Forster} ii. 421.